













FRIENDS’ REVIEW © 


ADVERTISEMENT SHEET. 


Vou XXV. PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 13, 1872. 


PETER STEW ART, rs SUBURBAN RESIDENCE FOR SALE. 
. he residence of the late Hanuah J. Williams 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, situated one-half mile east of anp overlooking the 
SHIPPING AND FORWARDING AGENT, city of Richmond, Indiana. About 3} acres of land, 
SOUTHAMPTON, ENGLAND. 


highly improved, and well stocked with the finest 
Agencies undertaken for United States Firms. varieties of fruit and ornamental trees, grapes and 
REFERENCES :—- 


small fruits. Good brick house containing eleven 
Francis May, Reigate, Surrey. 


rooms, bath room, water closet, hot and cold water, 
Morris Ashby, 17 Lawrence Pountney Lane, Lon- furnace, and other modern improvements. Good 
don, E. C. 


cellar, well, three cisterns, stable, wood-house, ef 

chicken-house, &c., &c. In fact, everything to a 

W. C. Westlake, Southampton. make it a desirable ‘home. For farther particulars i 

Inscrances Errecrep. inquire cf or address A. K. WILLIAMS or BENJA- ae 

—TrTiTia Tl) iad. Daa)» 68M ee)” 6 | Ee CE RATION, Rechebena, 1nd. | 2 

Clinton Grove Boarding School. 

The Spring Term of this [nstitation will open for 

Papils of both sexes on Third-day, the 6th of 2d 


12th mo. 8th, 1871. 18 4t. q 
mo., and continue 11 weeks. Send for «# Circular. 
Address the Principal, 


21-6 CHAS. H. JONES, Weazs, N. H. 
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REGISTER & HOPKINS, 4 
No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILA, ; 


Keep on hand and make to order, a large assortment of 


FINE CABINET WARE, HAIR, HUSK 


AND THE 
WOVEN WIRE SPRING MATTRESS. 
Al goods guaranteed to be as represented. [7 ly. 





























CAPITALISTS, 
Having money te loan can have it securely in- 
vested on first-class mortgage or personal security, 
yielding 8 to 10 per cent., by applying to 
JOHN BELL, Notary Public, 
Collecting, Insurance und General Agent, 
f Ricumonp, [nDtana. 


Look! lLook! Look ! 


NO CORDS, NO PULLEYS, 
to the 


PATENT WINDOW SHADE ROLLER. 


It is a great invention. Try rr. 
Linen Window Shades, plain or gilt borders. 
Gilt Wall Papers, 50 c., 75 c , to $1.50. 
Cheap Papers, 10, 123, 15, and 20 cts., neatly 


bung. 
JOHNSTON'S DEPOT, 
No. 1033 Spring Garden Street, below 11th, 
ll 


PHILADELPHIA. 











POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1872. 

Containing times of holding the Yearly, Quarter- 
ly and Representative Meetings, or Meetings for 
Sufferings in the United States. Price 50 cents per 
dozen. For sale by Wm. Wood & Co., 27 Great 


Jones Street, New York, and at 109 North Tenth 
Street, Philadelphia. 


 §PECIALITIES! — 


Three lots of Miat Long Shawis, at $5 00. 
Siberian Shawls, bound. 

Satines, in Dark Green, Brown and Plum. 
Biaritz, in Dark Brown, Green and Plum. 
French Merinoes, in Olive, Brown and Citron. 
Blankets, all sizes, from $5 up. 

Canton Flannels, from 124c. to 280. 

50 dos. Huck Towels, large, at 250. each. 

5 pieces Huck Towelling, at 25c., good. At 


Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 
8. W. corner of Seventh and Arch Streets. 
STOKES & WOOD. 


N. B,—Patterns sent by mail and goods by ex- 
press when required. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &o. 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 N. Second St. Philadeiphia, 
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0. E. PRATT, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


No, 2 PEMBERTON SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


Business promptly and carefully attended to for 
parties at a distance. 


CHARLES ©. JACKSON, 


TAILOR, 
531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths, 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 
qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 
order on reasonable terms. 12 6m. 





























PRIENDB 


A Cagp.— The person whose testimonials are ap- 
penue., ha: e.dcavored to earn the means of ob- 
taining an artifical band, by selling books and can- 
vass.0. for periodicals, but fiods that he ean scarcr- 
ly gain a live.ibood io that way, aod the prospect 
of bis accuwulating the sum required ($150) is very 
faint. The possession of the band would evable 
him to follow some more remunerative employ met, 
and thu: support himself and those dependent ov 
him. Douations for this object may be sent to the 
Kui.o of tue ‘* Episcopalian,’’ 1225 Sansom Street, 
Philadelphia, who wall ackoowledge them in his 
paper aud retain them uotil the required amount 
is cullecte.. ; or, if preferred, they may be sent to 
A. Lewis, 109 North Tenth St. The testimonials 
are a8 fulluas: 


Pauapsipaia, March 15th, 1871. 


The bearer, Mr. James Duval, haviug had the 
misto.iuue tu lure his right hand by accident, while 
working al a ci.cular saw, is obliged to solicit aid 
toeusbi him tv procure an artificial hand, by the 
use of which ue ay earoa livelihood at some light 
business. 1 take pleasure in commending him to 
the kind sympathy and aid of the benevolent pub- 
lic, baving ail vo.fideoce in his moral and Chris- 
tian cbaracltcr. Hi is connected with the church 
of which | am the pastor. Wx. J. Paxson, 


Pastor of St. Paul's M. E. C. 


We cheerfully concur in the recommendation of 
Rev. Ww. J. Paxson ¢ 
Wm. M. Ridgway, pastor of M. E. Mariners’ Bethel ; 
Edmund J. Yard, No. 209 Sprace St. ; Edmund 8. 
Yard, z+, South Third St.; Joseph Perry, P. B. 
Bethel, 916 tcuth Front St.; Wm, Colville, pastor 
of Calvary Buptist Church; Wm. Hunt, Surgeon 
Penneyivauia iiospital; Thos. G. Mortor, Surgeon 
Penna. Hospitui ; Wm. M. Bickel. 


MERSHON’S RUSSIAN HEATERS, 


Cooking Ranges, Low Down Grates, 
Latrebe Heaters, Portable Heat- 
ers, Fireplace Heaters, Slate Man- 
tels,Gas Ovens, Registers, Chimney 
Ventilaters, and Confectioners’ 
Candy Furnaces. 


Philadelphia. 34 month, 1868. 


Danret Megsson’s Sons: 

It gives me pleasure to say that your new im 
proved Wrought-Iron Air-tight Heaters have giver 
me entire satisfaction during the last severe winter 
Notwithstanding the very cold westher, my house 
has been comfortably warm day and n ght, saving 
I believe, at least one third of the ordinary quantity 
of coal. I can cheerfully recommend them to al 
who are in want of a first-class Heatiog Apparatus 

Jous M. Wartatt, 1317 Filbert St. 

For other references, see Friends’ Review, No. 42 
Vol. 20, and No. 8, Vol. 21. 

Send for descriptive Circulars to 


DANIEL MERSHON’S SONS, 
N. W. cor. 12th and Filbert Sts., Philadelphic 
Store and sample rooms, No 1338 Chestnut 
Street, opposite United States Miat. 
ALBERT H. MERSHON. GEORGE B. MERSHOB. 
GAS LOGS FOR FIREPLACES, 
32 ly. 


RBRVIEW. 
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PRICE § 5,00 
ERHILL & CO 


NOW 
eAy, 
. ot | 


MRS. E. STEEL, 


Manufacturer of 
Corsets and Braces for Ladies and Children 


Paris-made Corsets, Werly Corsets. French Corset 
Clasps. SKIRTS at popular prices. 
32ly 1313 CHESTNUT ®8T. PHILA 


WHEELER & 
WILSON’S 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES 


ARE THE BEST. 
SOLD ON THE EASIEST POSSIBLE TERMS 
PETERSON & CARPENTER, 


General Agents, 


42 ly 914 Chestnut St. Phila. 


ELLWOOD SHANNON & SON, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


TEA. ¢ COFFEE 
Offer at the following 


REDUCED PRICES. 

FRESH OOLONG Teas, 70c., 80c., 90c. and $1.00 
per pound. JAPANS, 90c., $1.00, $1.20 and $1.30 
per lb. GREEN TEAS, 80c., 900., $1.00, $1.20, $1.30, 
vad $1.50 per lb. ROASTED CUF*ER, 25, 28, 30 
and 35 c. per lb., always fresh and carefully selected. 

GROUND COFFEE, perfectly pure, warranted free 
from dandelion, chickoree or any other drug or mix 
ture whatever. 


FINE GOVERNMENT JAVA COFFEE, 
35 cts. per pound, roasted. Five pound packager 
of Tea or Coffee delivered in any part of the city, 
free of charge. 

B® City and Conntry Grovers and Dealeis io 
Tea will find it to their interest to examine our large 
stock, and obtain a general list of prices. 12 iy 


JAYNE’S BUILDING, 244 Chestnut %i 


WIRE RAILING, 


For enclosing Cemetery lots, Cottages, $: 
WIRE GUARDS, for Store Frorts 
IRON BEDSTEADS, 
JRNAMENTAL IRON WORK, &c. 
Mauufactured by M. WALKER & SON 
Wo, 805 Market St, Phiieds. 
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style) $1.50. Sold by A. Lewis, 
Tenth St., Philadelphia. 

This isa charming volume, highly creditable 


antique 
109 North 


in its mechanical getting up, and has been 
well of chvice 
thoughts, compiled from the writings of one 
of the purest minds this country’s literature 
has produced.” Prof. Thomas 
C. Upham, is favorably known to the Chris 
tian public as the Author of “ Interior Life ;” 
“American Cottage Life ;” 
Mad. Guion and Fenelon,” &c. It is aseicc 
tion of letters, esthetic, social and moral, 
written from Europe, Egypt and Palestine, 
interspersed with poems 


described as “a volume 
The writer, 


“Memoirs of 


marked by purity 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 13, 1872. 


| 
selected and 


No. 


jad beauty. The pages before us are per- 
meated with the love of Christ, and those to 
whou: He is precious, will peruse them with 
|a quiet enjoyment, which the more exciting 
| producti: ns of the day fail to produce. The 
_ [seen 's of His oe his story could not fail 


 enthor : : 
| ‘*I bave been at the place where he was born and 
| the place where he died,—to the river where he was 
| baptized and the garden where he suffered his agony. 
It has been my privilege to visit that ‘ Well of 
| Jacob’ where he conversed with the woman of Sa- 
maria; and, in looking down upon the Lake of 
Galilee, I may be said almost literally to have seen 
the place of his footsteps on the sea. 
Nazareth. 


I am now in 
With deep emotion I look upon the 
| place where he grew up,—a child among children, 
|—the son of an humble and believing mother. It 
was here, on thee hills and in this deep and secluded 
valley,—the playmate of the fountain and the rocks, 
|—that he walked abroad in the evening shade, or 
; in the early morning ray. 
tude of nature and 


It was here, in the soli- 
in the divine stillness of the 
| soul, that he listened to the holy revelations of trat! 
j and love. It was here that he ‘ increased in wisdom 
and stature, and in favor with God and man.’ His 
story is in the Bible. The scene of it is in these 
regions which we have thus been permitted to visit. 
Whatever doubts may now rest upon his persona! 
appearance, none rests upen the great facts of his 
incarnation, his character, bis labors, the scenes of 
his residence, and his history. Unchanging na- 
ture stands up in faithfal confirmation of the his- 
torian’s statement. 

‘* Jesus Christ came into the world a sacrifice for 
sin. 
| sin 
| 
j 
' 


He died that the world might be restored from 
by his sufferings and death, and once more 
brought into harmony with God. From the mo- 
ment that he ascended the altar of sacrifice and was 
fastened there,—an offering so pure, so exalted, 
that all men and holy angels and all holy existences 
might see it,—from that hour of transcendent agony 
and of infinite victory all types and shadows and 


offerings und sacrifices fled away. The Cross on the 
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rock of Calvary was the last altar. Christ was tie 
last victim. That great suffering reaches and heals all 
other sufferings. Of its mighty power in purifying 
the soul from evil and in giving hope in sorrow and 
despair, what place, what country, what period of 
time, has been ignorant’? * * ' 


Prof. Upham, in the retrospect of his 
pilgrimage to Bible Jands, remarks : 

‘*The teachings of God and the various religious 
influences of which He is the source, had become 
associated, in some degree, with places; and undoubt 
edly, forgetting the difference between the Finite 
and the Infinite, I had a secret feeling, hardly per- 
ceptible to myself, that such gracions® influences 
were more likely to be repeated in some places than 
others. A wider experience dissipated this natural 
and commen illusion. I found that God could 
travel as far and as fast as any of His poor children. 
And when I set my foot on the ocean, to visit, for 
the first time, climes remote and lands unknown, 
I left my country and friends, but did not and coald 
not leave my God behind me. 
found Him at my side. On the ocean and on the 
land, in the storm and in the sunshine, amid the 
matchless beauties of Richmond Hill, and in the 
sterility of Arabian deserts, on mountain-tops and 
in lowly valleys, in the palaces of the Thames and 
the Seine, and in the Bedouin’s tent and the Fel- 
lah’s cottage of clay, everywhere and under all cir- 
cumstances, I found Him present, to guide, to coun- 


sel and console. And it seemed to be an actual and 


not merely a hypothetical and constructive pres- | 


ence,—a presence which is recognized by the heart 


as well es by the intellectual convictions, and 


which harmonizes with the expressions of the 
Saviour when He said: ‘The kingdom of God is 


within you.’ ”’ 
NOT ALONE, 


ca l alone 
W here’er I go, I find 
Around my steps, the presence thi 


Of the Eternal Mind. 


He lives in all my thoughts 
His home is in my heart; 

There is no loneliness for me 
I never live apart. 


I sometimes go from men, 
Far in the silent woods 

But He is with me even then 
In sha ly solita les. 

Tbe fellow of my walks, 
Companion ever nigh, 

He fills the solitary place 
With love and sympathy. 


1unot be alone, 
W here’er I go, I find, 

Around my steps, the presence thrown, 
Of the Eternal Mind. 


The heart-yearning or our author for the 


salvation of others, is shown in the following 


Wherever I went 1| 
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poem, which we present as a fair specimen of 
his metrical compositions : 


ON GOING TO HEAVEN ALONE 


High in the hills the wild bird hath its nest, 
Aud utters Joud its melodies of song; 

But vain its music, if no other breast 
s there to mate it, and its notes prolong. 


And so in heaven, thick not to dwell alone, 

In cold and bopeless solitude apart 

or beaven is love; aud love would Jeave its thro 
If at its side there wer- no other heart 


Rp 


Then heavenward soar, but carry 


And learn, that heaven is giving and receiving; 


It bath no life, which 


cers there 


otbers dono share: 
Its life doth live by its great art of giving. 
Heaven is the heart, to other lov 
*T's open arms, to arms of fon? 
Tis sones, with other songs in cor 


| nto other fountain 


THE WRITING O: 
BACK, 
' BY J, H. DILLINGHAM. 
Continued from page “vy 
ls 18. D agreements in the Wording r Earliest 
Copies. 
| Now that which makes it probable that 
the Sinaitic and the Vatican copies were not 
made directly from the very first writing of 
the Gospels, is the diversity ef readings in 
them as compared with each other. If the 
Vatican had been copied from the Sinaitic, or 
|the Sinaitie from the Vatican, there would 
| not, it would seem, be so many diseré a8 icles 
between the two, as are seen in the differences 
of spelling, in -the order of words, in i 
changing of some words, it the omission or 
insertion of others, and various other disa- 
greements in the letter of the text, which go 
ito make up what are called variou 
Yet these vari ous readit 1gs do not 
lous meanings in any essential mani 
among the scores of thousands of 
readings which are scattered through 
1700 or more New Testament manuscripts 
or fragments, we are assured that scarcely 20 
of them make any important difference in 
meaning or doctrine. No saving doctrine 
| has been really lost by the mistakes of tran 
scribers. Here, aleo, we avail ourselves of 
| Prof. Chase’s article of 5th month 22d, 1869, 
|( Friends’ Review), for further satisfaction of 
| the reader on the interesting and not alarm- 
jing subject of various readings. 
| These little but instructive discrepancies in 
the text of the Vatican and Sinaitic manu- 
scripts indicate that they were not copied 
from the same original. There must have 
been other copies in existence before them, 
from which many of these various readings 
were copied. And when we consider that the 
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doctrine of these ouasle was at that. time 
spread throughout the vast Roman world, 
and that the Evangelists had in every city 
them that read them on their meeting days ; 
and when we consider what a flood of Chris- 
tian literature had been poured forth from 
the ink-horns of those who are called the 
Greek and Latin fathers,—making so 


quotations from the gospels, that it is said 


that if these quotations were collected out of 


the writings which have come down to us 
from the first three centuries, and put 
together in their proper order, they would 
make up the whole gospels (it is even said the 
whole Bible) again, leaving scarcely a break; 
—when we consider the dire 
and martyrdoms endured by 
because they were not ashamed 
pel of Christ : 


pe rsecutions 
thousands 


tings by that time, would scarcely 
to account for this state of things. 


The Sinaitic and the Vatican being the very 


idest existing manuscripts of the New Testa 
ment, we can be taken back no farther than 


about fifteen centuries and a half by means of 


samples of the mauuscript gospels immedi- 
ately before us. The interval of 
between the fourth century and the 
be bridged over by some 

and such means are, I think, 
far the Sinaitic and V atic: 
shown by their differing r 
must have om” 8 
the copies of the gospels in 


. 
them. 


first must 
means: 
Thus 
conjointly 
am ‘tl there 


; . } c 
< »nsidera UB 


hut nt per | 


other 
before us 
u ne 14 
at 
l 
pee 


existence before 


We have-here : 
History of Eusebi 
the Emperor C 
finely xecuted 
whi ft} 


And 


d what 
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his day 
book m 
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have, that he shou!d leave 

of the doctrine thus orally « un 
writing; 
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nor did they cease t 
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many : 


of the Gos- | 
—a belief that there were at 
least a thousand copies of these precious wri- | 
satisfy us | 


transmission | 


whom | 
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» watil they. had proveiled with the man, 
and thus became the means of that history 
| which is ealled the gospel azcording to Mark. 
They say also that the apostle (Peter), having 
ascertained what was done by the revelation 
of the Spirit, was delighted with the zealous 
ardor expressed by these men, and that 
the history obtained his authority for 
the purpose of being read in the churches.” 
Again, (ch. xxiv. of Book III.) :—* Those 
inspired and truly pious men, the apostles of 
our Saviour, as they were most pure in their 
life, and adorned with every kind of virtue 
in their minds, but common in their language, 
relying upon the divine and wonderful ener- 
gy granted them, they neither knew how, nor 
attempted to propound doctrines of their 
master, with the art and refinement of com- 
position. But employing only the demon- 
stration of the divine Spirit, working with 
them, and the wonder working 
‘Christ displayed through them, 
claimed the knowledge of 
‘heaven throughout the world, 
but little care upon the y of style, and 
this they did because they were aided by a 
| Co-ope ration greater than that of men. . 
Of all the disciples, 
John are the only ones that ha 
corded comments, and even they 
says, undertook it from necessity. Matthew, 
also, having proclaimed the first gospel in 
Hebrew, when on the point of going also to 
jother nations, committed it to writiag in his 
| native tongue, and thus supplied the want of 
his presence among them, by writit 
| But after Mark and Luke had already put 
| lished their gospels, they say, that John, 
| during all this time was proclaiming the 
pel without writing, at length pr 
| write it the following 


| three gospels previously writte: 
' . . - 


¢ 


pt ywer Or 
they pro- 
the kingdom of 
They be stowed 
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left us re- 
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that he had to obtain accounts of their wri- 
ters from tradition and from old records. 
And his numerous quotations from the books 
which he calls gospels, show that they were 
the same as those which we are inquiring 
after. 

And when we consider early quotations 
from the gospels throughout the first three 
centuries, we are almost lost in the labyrinth 
of them. Think of the veluminous writings 
of Origen, the works of Clement of Alex- 
andria, of Tertullian, of Irenzus, of Justin 
Martyr, and others in a long catalogue of 
names, by whose quotations alone we might 
satisfactorily thread our way back tp the first 
century, and conclude that there were our 
gospels then existing to quote from. But 
having begun with versions, let us see whether 
we have yet exhausted our resources in that 
line. 

(To be continued.) 
sical tien 


For Friends’ Review. 


NOTES FROM AN INTERLEAVED BIBLE. NO. XI. 


BY M. 8S. W. 

Acts i. 3. We learn that Christ appeared 
thirteen times after the crucifixion. and prob- 
ably many more than are explicitly men- 
tioned. During the forty days, he was seen 
by Mary Magdalene (John xx. 14, Mark 
xvi. 9) and by other women, Matt. xxviii. 9. 
By Peter, Luke xxiy. 34, 1 Cor. xv. 5. By 
two disciples going to Emmaus, Mark xvi. 
12, 13, Luke xxiv. 13-32. He appeared the 
same evening to the disciples, in the absence 
of Thomas, Mark xvi. 14, Luke xxiv. 36, 
John xx. 19, 24, 1 Cor. xv. 5. To the apos- 
tles, when Thomas was present, John xx. 24— 
29. In Galilee at the sea of Tiberias, John 
xxi. 1-14. Ona mountain in Galilee, Matt. 
xxviii. 16. To more than five hundred 
brethren at once, 1 Cor. xv. 6. To James, 
1 Cor. xv. 7. To the assembled apostles, 1 
Cor. xv. 7. To the apostles at His ascension, 
Luke xxiv. 50,51, Acts i. 9,10. To Paul, 
Acts ix. 3, 4, xxii. 6-10, 1 Cor. xv. 8. 

5. His disciples should not be baptized 
with water as John’s were, but with the Holy 
Ghost. 

ii. 2. Not a rushing mighty wind came, 
but a sound that seemed like it, and the sound 
filled the house. 

3. The tongues were not fire, but like fire 
—there was the brightness but not the burn- 
ing of fire. 

4-11. There is no trace of such a gift in 
the Scriptures of a later date. It was a sign 
graciously given on that day to confirm the 
faith of the disciples, and to spread the gos- 
pel to foreign lands as the strangers returned 
home; and we know from ancient history 
that the Christian church sprang up in many 
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widely separated regions, during the life-time 
of the apostles. A great harvest was gath- 
ered in many lands from the seed that the 
worshippers found in Jerusalem. A great 
flame of spiritual life was kindied in the far 
east, by those “ tongues like as of fire” of the 
Pentecost. 

17. In the last days, i.e. in the times of the 
Messiah, or under the last dispensation, there 
should be a far more general outpouring of 
the Spirit, one which should extend to per 
sons of every sex, age, rank and condition. 
As the prophetic gift had often been bestowed 
upou females under the Old Testament dis- 
pensation, so was it also in the primitive 
Christian church. The word prophesy, as 
used in the Scripture, properly and generally 
means to speak by inspiration of God, or 
under the special influence of His Spirit, 
whether it be in the way of declaring Divine 
truth, in that of exhorting, comforting, warn- 
ing, or the like, or in that of predicting fu- 
ture events. 

37. “ They that gladly received His word” 
(41) had been “ pricked in their heart.” The 
gospel is a hammer to break the heart in 
pieces, and a balm to heal the broken heart. 
Its first effect is to convince a sinner that he 
is lost ; the next, to make the lost rejoice in 
his Saviour. To preach a healing gospel 
when there is no wound on the conscience, is 
to press draughts of cold water on those who 
have no thirst. 

iv. 36. Barnabas, like Paul, was of pure Is- 
raelitish descent,and may have met him before 
coming to Jerusalem,as they were from provin- 
ces closel yconnected by mercantile intercourse. 
The land sold by Barnabas was probably 
large, or there was something in his manner 
of giving which caused him to be mentioned. 
When Paul returned from Damascus after 
his sudden conversion, he was naturally sus- 
pected by the apostles He had been their 
enemy, “ breathing out slaughter and threat: 
enings,” but now professed to be their friend. 
They feared stratagem. The happy instru- 
ment of removing these fears was Barnabas. 
He brought Paul to the disciples, and gave 
them coufidence in Saul of Tarsus. We next 
hear of Barnabas on a mission to Antioch: 
“When he came, and had seen the grace of 
God, he was glad ;” “ rejoiceth in the truth,” 
for he was a good man, and full of the Holy 
Ghost and of faith. The success of Barna- 
bas at Antioch was great, “ much people 
were added to the Lord.” He went to 
Tarsus to seek Paul, and brought him to 
Antioch. Under the ministry of these two men, 
the church received its proper designation, 
and believers were called Christians. They 
had previously been called “they that be- 
lieved,” ii. 44, “the disciples,” vi. 1, “ those 
of the way,” ix. 2. The name of Nazarines 
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was applied t to them by the Jens, but when but the Scriptures here, as in all other 
the faith extended to the Gentiles, it was im-| ecclesiastical questions, disagree with the 
possible to look upon them as merely a Jew-| clergy, for it is written further, “Now they 
ish sect, and some more distinctive title was| which were scattered abroad upon the 
necessary. Barnabas was in everything a| persecution that arose about Stephen, 
generous man ; he brought Paul out of ob-| travelled as far as Antioch, preaching the 
security, and put him in the front, though|word. And the hand of the Lord was with 
aware that he would himself be obscured | them: anda great number believed, and turn- 
thereby. There are some men who have no|ed unto the Lord.” (xi. 19-21.) 
heart for any enterprise, unless they can| Now if this had been irregular, not only 
have the first place in it. Barnabas is a| would the inspired writer have marked it 
good example of “ Whosoever will be chief| with disapprobation, but the then existing 
among you, let him be your servant,” Matt.|church would assuredly have corrected the 
xx.27. He ac companie i Paul on the first | practice, and laid down some canon against 
great missionary journey, and was chosen | ** lay preaching :” but not so; for the 
with others to take a letter from the apostles |“ tidings of these things came unto the 
» Antioch, in relation to observances en-| ears of the church: * * * 
joined upon Gentile Christians; and it is| and they sent forth Barnabas, that he should 
said in the very phrase which is a translation|go as far as Antioch : who, when he came, 
of his name, that “they rejoiced for the con- | and had seen the grace of God, was glad, and 
solation,” xv. 31. lexhorted them all, that with purpose of 
Barnabas was a warm hearted man, not|heart they would cleave tothe Lord,” (verse 
given to reproof; his yielding nature was | 22-24.) 
“carried away,’ when Peter “was to be| ‘This narrative, if duly weighed, incurably 
blamed at Antioch,” Gal. ii. 12. He did not | ruins the whole fabric of a “regular ministry 
go asecond time with Paul, but they visited | ordained to preach the Gospel ;” for it brings 
the churches separately, Barnabas wishing to|us to acknowledge this point, that the 
have his nephew Mark, with them, but Paul| churches of the apostasy will not tolerate 
objected, as Mark had left them on a former | those practices in which the saints of the 
journey. apostolical era greatly rejoiced, and which 
Barnabas was called “the son of consola- | drew forth the commendation and thankful- 
tion,” a Hebrew form of expression which de- | ness of “ good men who were full of the Holy 
notes that the wish to give consolation is close | Ghost and of faith.” Would the Church of 
to the heart, and that efforts to convey con- | England, in similar a send forth 
solation is the habit of life. None of us,|its “lay members” to preach the Gospel ? 
however, can be the real fountain head of| Did it do soin the cinco kaCunmenmael 
consolaiion. Christ, the consoler, is seated| when the hand of power bore heavily on the 
alone in the midst of suffering humanity. | episcopal party? Has the Church of Rome 











We must point to Him. ever authorized preaching by any but 
—— clergymen? or would it, or could it, under 
From “ Priesthood and Clergy.” any circumstances, tolerate such an irregular- 


ity? Do the Disenters allow “lay men” to 
preach in their chapels? Assuredly not. If 
As to “preaching the Gospel,” no such|lay men were allowed to assume this minis- 
faculty was conveyed by any imposition of| terial prerogative, it would ruin their clergy, 
hands or any ordination ; for if that had been | disenthrone the oligarchy of the pulpit, and 
the case, then of course no other door to | bring to nought that “ official distinction and 
preaching the Gospel could have been opened, | authority,” which we are assured is not 
as the simultaneous existence of ordained and | always sufficiently valued in their ordained 
unordained preachers would have made it ap-| ministers, though “they are appointed as 
pear that ordination, for preaching the Gos- | living oracles to announce, and as ministers of 
pel at least, was a ceremony that might be|the temple to interpret, the utterances and 
dispensed with. Now tothe existence of un-| will of ver (Discourses of Robt. M‘ All, 
ordained preachers we have a direct testimo- | LL. D., i. 421.) 
ny : “ Saul made havoe of the church, enter-| In the Pontifical of the Church of Rome 
ing into eve ry house, and haling men and | we find that the bishop, in the ordination of 
women, committed them to prison, therefore|a clergyman, confers for the first time the 
they that were scattered abroad went every | power of preaching when he grants deacon’s 
where preaching the word.” (Acts viii. 4.)| orders; as in the previous grades of door- 
Was this an irregular and uncanonical| keeper, reader, exorcist, acolythe, and sub- 
proceeding ? Of course all clergymen are} deacon, this privilege is withheld. In con- 
bound to declare that it was, because these ferring deacon’s orders, the bishop says, 
preachers had not received “ ‘holy orders ;”! les Dearly beloved son, as thou art now to be 


PREACHING THE GOSPEL. 
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promoted to the Levitical order, deeply pon- 
der to what a degree in the church thou art 
approaching, for a deacon ought to minister 
at the altar, to baptize and to preach :” and 
in the Church of England, the bishop says to 
the deacon, “ Take thou authority to read the 
Gospel in the church of God, and to preach | 
the same, if thou be thereto licensed by the 
bishop.” This is man’s order; but it is not so 
in the word of God. 


— 
For Friends’ Review. 


“IS THERE AMONG YOU ANY GROWTH IN THE 


TRUTH ?” 

Members of the Society of Friends who 
can look back over fifty years of acquaint-| 
ance with our meetings for Discipline can} 
call to mind the embarrassment into which 
Friends were frequently brought when the 
above query was required to be answered ;) 
and by comparing the London Discipline of 
1834 with its revised edition, thirty years 
later, we perceive that that (second) query is! 
removed in the latter edition, from its origin- 
al place, and stands now among the “ Unan-| 
swered Queries.” 
It is possible that some serious minds, un-| 
acquainted with the motives that led to this! 
change--suggestive, as the query is, in either 


press the conviction that there is, somewhere, 
a link, if invisible in this state of existence, 
that certainly connects the two. In like 
manner, an increased knowledge of the Truth 
induces an increasing love of it: may not 
this be called “a growth in the Truth ?” 

The Evangelist, John, has left on record 
the injunction of the Lord Jesus, “ Walk 
while ye have the light,” and the Apostle Paul 
admonishes the Galatians to “ Walk in the 
Spirit ;” in each of these cases we regard the 
walking in the light or Spirit as synonymous 
with a growth in the truth: shall we say im- 
possible things are required of us? Did not 


| Apollos experience a growth in the truth at 


Ephesus, under the tuition of Aquilla and 
Priscilla ? 
It is true that earnest souls occasionally 


| make a misstep, as did that favored Apostle, 


Peter. The earnest love of his Master 


‘prompted him to say more than his Divine 


Teacher approved. In later times, Richard 
Claridge affords another example: who, on 
leaving the Episcopalians, and being bap- 
tized in the Baptist communion, and on 
leaving the water was accosted by another 
person who, taking off his hat, said: “ You 


'are welcome, sir, out of one form into an- 


other.” “ This’ man’s words struck him 
home,” (says R. C.’s biographer) “ and often 
after returned with much weight upon him.” 


place, of the all-important self-examination,| But R. C. did not stop there—he saw an- 
may have attributed its removal to a Jower-| other step was required of him to be taken, 
ing of the standard of religious obligation.|and he joined the Society of Friends; and 
Instead of that, I apprehend it arose from a! although his attachment to the Society was 
conviction that any one who had really ex- | sincere, we are not to suppose that he re- 
perienced “a growth in the truth,” would be} garded his membership therein as the end— 
especially careful, if he spoke of it at all, to} much more was it one of the means within 
do so with great diffidence and caution ; and|his reach that should contribute to his growth 
he that had not such experience, had no} in the truth. 
right te say that he had; accordingly, it was! And now, in this day of religious transfor- 
judged the safest to change its place as above! mations, the experience of R. Claridge may 
intimated. |be of great value to serious, seeking souls, 
Others there are who take the ground that| who, on adopting a new “form” ef godli- 
there is no standing still in the Truth—that| ness, may be induced to regard it as equiva- 
lifein the Truth implies growth in it; and|lent to an increase in its “ power ;” or that 
this growth being experimental, the partaker| they have found an easier way into the king- 
of it wili be prompted, for the encouragement | dom of heaven than by the strait and 
of others, to speak of it, and yet without|}narrow way. Is it too much to say that 
boasting. We know what it is to be charmed | the testimonies reported of some of our prom- 
by a work of art on our first sight of it, and|inent and beloved ministers in the current 
that a more perfect acquaintance induces! General Meetings indicate signs of more life? 
greater admiration: there is a growth in our|If we can consent te see our “ isms” over- 
love of it. So with the great miracle of|shadowed by “the desire to bring souls to 


creation,—that portion of created things that 
comes under the observation of thoughtful 
men, excites wonder, then follows veneration 
for the unseen cause :—as we acquire more 


Christ,” to see some of our “ peculiarities” 
(by some regarded essential,) removed to the 
list of non-essentials :—may we not regard 
these signs of the times as indications of & 


perfect knowledge of these natural things|true Revival—long prayed for by many and 
our veneration leads to adoration of the Al-| almost despaired of by others—a true re- 
mighty Architect, and although we are|vival of religious earnestness amongst us? 
taught to distinguish between natural and|Surely, with these things before us, we may 
revealed religion, we find it difficult to sup-|thankfully and diffdently say, “ There is 
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amongst us an evidence of a guowth in the | words on slips of paper, and putting it to- 
Truth !” H. M. | ward you ask, “What that mean?” One 
Monkton, Vt. word written out was talented ; I told the boy 
ee | it mesnt smart. “All same, smart boy.” 
“Yes,” said I, “All same, smart boy.” An- 
CHINESE IN AMERICA. 
aa ; ther word was well- bred; I interpreted good. 
Chinese College at North Adams. “All same, good boy?” “Yes,” again. 
BY G. D. PIKE. Still another wished the meaning of ‘tele- 
This institution [ first visited a few days| graph, and another the meaning of treat. 
after the arrival of the Celestials, to urge ef-|‘To this one my friend Chase responded on 
ficient efforts for their intellectual and re-| this wise, complying with a popular notion of 
ligious improvement. That was sixteen|theirs. “Irishman treat Chinamen bad. 
months ago. Again at the College, I am sur-| Mr. Sampson treat Chinaman good,”—a way 
prised and gratified at the progress manifested, | of putting it which pleased them exceedingly. 
and the predominant thought that dwells in| Where a ‘word is explained they try to | 
my mind is just this—that God had a deeper | nounce it, which is as difficult fur themsas it 
meaning in bringing these young men to New | would be for us to mouth the Chinese vernac- 
England than any of us discovered a yearjular. Th » joy and gratitude they manifested 
ago, and I ask, does not God purpose to illus- | at the Little attention ae gave them was enough 
trate to Christian men engaged in extensive|to melt one to tea They are overcoming 
business operations, that they can in the very | obstacles in a manner well fitted to develop 
pursuit of their business, do a wonderful | character. 

work toward making His name great among! And does not God purpose to show what 
the heathen ? may be accom plis shed by good men who wish 
The men chosen of God to conduct this} to glorify Him in their business? They can 
North Adame enterprise, favor this theory.|be converting the heathen, and perchance 
Mr. Sampson is a Christian gentleman who} raising up missionaries without additional ex- 
means by this experiment—business, the! pense, while in the pursuit of ordinary busi- 
breaking up of rings, and the kindly treat-| ness. Indeed, does not Jehovah seem to 


meat that will inspire Chinamen with love| speak on this wise: “I wiil make it for your 
and confidence, and procure their ultimate 


advantage in a business poiat of view to con- 
salvation. G. W. Chase, the foreman in this; vert the heathen. I will not only he answer- 
College, is an earnest Christian, whose favo-! ing your prayers for the salvation of all men, 
rite associates are ministers and missionaries. | by sending men from al! nations to the land 
Had it been in the minds of good men to| of the Pilgrims, but I will make it for the in- 
start an industrial aremenary enterprise for|terest of your business that you convert 
the special improvement of these he athen, l}them?” Itis more for the interest of Mr. 
doubt if better men could have been secured. Sampson’s business to have his workmen 
These men are philanthropists, and 1 venture | spend their evenings as they do than in any 
to prophesy that if Mr. Sampson lives and | other way whatsvever. When I first visited 
prospers, he will be as cele! rated for his phi-|these men they spent much of their time 
lanthropy as he is for his Chinamen. The| gaming. The sch nal book and the Testa- 
theory just mentioned is favored by the fact} ment now take the place of the g 

that these Celestials have been taught to be| No opium is used, and only seven out cf 
self-reliant. Aid was proffered for their ad | seventy four use tobacco. No wonder they 
vancement in knowledge, but they were leftto| are found studying the Testament and at 
become hungry for it, till now they gladly tendiag the Sabbath School. A group were 
spend of their earnings for books and teach- | studyiag the Sermon on the Mount. One re- 
ers, paying as cheerfully for these as for any | cited to me the greater part of the fifth chap- 
ether valuable thing. One of them bas a|ter of Matthew, and closed the recitation 
teacher who gives him instruction every even-| with the Lord’s Prayer. Another 
ing, receiving liberal pay for the service. | native song. 

Others devote their evenings to study in their ‘From scenes like these, New England’s grandeur 
dormitories. I saw five of them with Second springs 

Readers around a lamp, where by means of a| That makes her loved at home, revered abroad.” 
Lexicon containing English words with A goodly number of these Chinamen at- 
their meaning in Chinese, they were learning | tend church and Sabbath school. They are 
the lesson. These boys are as diligent in | not only exquisitely neat, but choice in their 
study as in work. As I moved about among 
hem, they would with a sweet modesty ask 


pro- 


gaming table. 


sang a 


5 


\associates. None of them gravitate towards 
liquor or gambling saloons. They have no 


me the meaning of many words they had! 
saved up for such an occasion. To make 
themselves understood, they write out the' marked. Mr. Sampson tells me he never had 


taste for the class of men frequenting such 
places. Their fidelity and affection are 


i 
| 
} 

| 
| 
| 
} 
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men before take so much interest in his work. | of the Spirit which was purchased for us by 


In a word, their prominent characteristics| His death. The spirit that confesseth not 

’ tpg th ar Saker a ees 
—_ industry, ingenuity, fidelity, neatness, ' that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is no! 
economy, power of discrimination, and love 


. | CY 4 > . . 
of learning. | the Holy Spirit of our God. No portion of 
This Chinese college opens up a new theory | essential truth is promoted by ignoring or 
of missions, and gives all needed encourage-| undervaluing another portion of revealed 


P or ye is 3] i | o a2 ; 
ment to good men, moved to establish similar} truth. It greatly rejoices us to perceive that 
institutions, A thousand manufacturers can | 


create a thousand colleges, filling them with | #08 orthodox and evangelical Christians, 
a hundred thousand young men, secured di-| Whilst the confession and the love of Him 
rect from Canton, and under a guiding Prov- | whose Name is above every name, intensifies, 
idence, the following results can be achieved : the perceptible influence and infallible guid- 
(1) A successful business can be carried | . nce of the Holy Ghost are increasingly sought 
on. Mr. Sampson expended 30,000 dollars | . Me gre ess 
making his experiment, but he tells me his| and valued. A belief in the Spirit of Christ, 
success has been so great that in less than a | is not held independent of a belief in Christ 
year after their arrival he was able from the| Himself, and in His offices, and does not tol- 
profits of their labor to replace 


their coming had cost him. > Er: . j . . 
° 8 of Him of whom Moses said: “ Even from 
(2) One hundred thousand young men| 


from a nationality of four hundred million | ¢verlasting to everlasting, thou art (od. 
can be brought directly under Christian in-|“* Because ye are sons,” said Paul, “ God hath 
fluences, where they shall become Pie forth the Spirit of His Son into your 


every dollar | erate a rejection of the Headship and Deity 


with the genius of our civilization and insti-| pearts.” John describes the man who is not 
tutions, until by a fuller development of the 


etl, . 0 of Spiri 8 ¢ , 
characteristics [ have mentioned, they may b mm of the oo hopeles f ae qutaance 
attain to Christian manhood. into the kingdom, and whilst believers glory 

(3) Business men in pursuit of their voca-|in the assurance that their bodies are the 


tions can put more men in the way of be- temple of the living God, Paul, exalting 
coming intelligent and efficient missionaries | (+ sist as the chief cornerstone of that mysti- 
to the Chinese, than all the other missionary ’ Seay aap ¥ h 
agencies operating in behalf of that great} cal temple, tells them that it is only “throug 


heathen country. the Spirit” that they are to be builded to- 
Who will read the Providence, and lay|gether in Him for an habitation of God. 
hold of these better things till the doing of it | Hereby know ye the Spirit of God: every 
shall become a hallelujah pealing forth on ; 
some millennial morning, “ The kingdoms | 
of this world are become the kingdoms of| 
our Lord and of His Christ ?”—Congrega- | fesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in the 
tionalist. | flesh is not of God.” Those who are in the 
| fellowship of the Spirit, and those only, are 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. entitled to say : ‘‘ Truly our fellowship is with 


PHILADELPHIA. FIRST MONTH 13. 1872 ithe Father, and with His Son Jesus Christ.” 


spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come 


in the flesh is of God ; every apirit that con- 


| saad 

Tue Divine Sprrir.—A wel! perfected | MopERATION IN ALL Tuinos.—We are 
church, a truly enlightened Christian, will |often asked to copy from secular papers in- 
ever give great prominence to the doctrine of | flated and enlogistic accounts of religious 
the Spirit. “If any man have not the Spirit | meetings held by our brethren of various |o- 
of Christ, be is none of His.” If any professed | calities. These journalists are apt to make 
Church acknowledge not the guidance and | their articles sensational, attaching headings 
the gift of the Spirit, it falls short of the char- | bordering upon political slang phrases, such 
acteristics of a Church. “ Live according|as: “A new departure of the Friends.” A 
to God in the Spirit,” says Peter—“ Live| New England paper now lying before us, 
in the Spirit’—“Walk in the Spirit,” says| speaking in glowing terms of a meeting which 
Paul. “The Spirit searcheth all things, even the | we have already described as a season of Di- 
deep things of God.” But no one can truly | vine favor, goes into personal laudations very 
exalt this blessed doctrine who fails to trace| contrary to our taste, judgment and staid 
to the Saviour and Redeemer of men the gift | habits, describing a beloved instrument as 





“the most eloquent minister of the Society” 
—* the leader of this movement,” &c. This 
we are asked to transcribe—but we should 
regret to see it in any Friends’ paper. We 
own no human /eader, and we see no benefit 
in comparing preacher with preacher. The 
most eminently endowed is onlyan instru- 
The to 
the workman who qualifies the instrument, 
the 
ly prefer such descriptions as our sober, 


ment. result is owing solely 


and who performs work. We great- 


thoughtful members would write, avoiding 


all that would go beyond that which is good 


A modest, ae 
| 


to the use of edifying. 
report, such as has ever been characteristic of 
the Friends of highest attainment in Christian 
life, would more tend to the exaltation of 
Christ alone. If the Lord, in qualifying an 
instrument for public service, see meet to en- 
dow him with eloquence or intellectual gifts, 
is calculated to excite our 


for the work’s 


the endowment 


thankfulness sake. Let us 
glorify God on such behalf, since all the quali- 
fication is from Him,and every good and perfect 
gift is from above—biit let us, as we love the 
meekness and humility of Christ, forbear to 
evlogize the instrument. “Who is Paul, or’who 
is Apollos, but ministers [servants] by whom 
ye believed ”” The guest who bas partaken 
of a bountiful repast, ascribes not the honor 
to them that serve, but to the master of the 


feast. 


Holy Spirit, to the exclusion of any official 
leadership or Presidency in worshipping as 
semblies, has been so pre-eminent a point 
with Friends from the origin of their Society, 
as to be considered their distinctive doctrine 
The truth they have nobly upheld, they de- 
How | 


far their labors have been instrumental in its 


he full recognition of the guidance of the 
sire to see adopted by all Christians. 


more general adoption, it becomes not us to} 


Whatever 


and the praise thereof are the L nt 


say. the instrumentality, the 


wor k 


[tisa part of that primitive Christianity | 


Which is which revives as} 


uusectarian, 
churches become spiritual. Hence it is with 
pleasure and interest that we read in The 
Nitness eoacerning a conference held in | 


. ; , ; : p 
Pre byterian house of worship at St. Louis, | 
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with “the avowed object to wait upon the 


Lord.” The reporter says : 
I 


‘‘None sought pre-eminence or assumed the 
place of leadership ; it will therefore be most in 
accordance with the spirit of the meeting that in 
the outline which follows no names of speakers 
should be given.’’ ® * ‘It was fally un- 
derstood that there should be no prescribed forms 
or order of worship and exercises.” * * + 
‘The brother who was asked to open the subject of 
the morning’s conference, said that he shrunk from 
appearing in any way to take charge of the meeting, 
lestit might interfere with the liberty of the breth- 
ren in waiting direc/ly on the Lord. The object of 
the gathering would not be served by statements 
of doctrine, however plain, unless as the truth was 
brought home to the heart, or, in other words un- 
less as the Holy Spirit took of the things of Christ 
and shewed them to us. And that could only be 
as we were waiting npon Him and not upon 
man.’’ 


Are we then to meet those of other denom- 
inations half way ?—or are they to come to 
us? Rather say: Let those who have the 
testimonies of Christ abide in Him ; let others, 
as they perceive the excellent testimony, come 
unto him. Thus let His disciples of every 
name be brought together in Him and ia His 
eneness. To Him shall the gathering of the 


people be. 


FREEDMEN’s NorMAL Scuoor or E. TEn- 
NESSEE.— By a letter from our friend Y. War- 
ner, we find that this institution in its devel- 
opment is becoming less exclusive, the chil- 
dren of several white families having been ad- 
mitted. This step having been taken with 
entire harmony will, it is believed, be advan- 


tageous. 
intent 

PorricaL Essays.—Will our correspond- 
ents bear with us? We prefer harmonious 
prose to inharmonious verse. A communica- 
tion in blank verse is before us. The thoughts 
are good, and would read well if reduced to 
But the 


t metre is defective, and it 
lacks the metaphor and imaginative play by 


rose, 
which the presence of “ the Nine” would be 


indicated. 


APPROACHING GENERAL Mertryas.—At 
Alliance, Ohio, on Fifth-day, First month 
18th, at 3 o’clock P.M. 

At Deep River, Guilford Co. N. C., First 
month 21st, at 11 o’clock A.M. [For par- 


ticulars see notices in previous number. } 
ee 
Erratcm.—lIo last No., page 309, ninth line in 
first co'umn, 1869 should be 1859. 
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Norta Carouina YEARLY MEETING-— 
The official printed report of this body has 
been received. A fair synopsis of the pro- 
ceedings has already appeared in the Review. 
We copy, as a matter of information, the re- 


port on the opening of Friendsville Quarterly 
Meeting. 


To rae YEARLY MEETING : 

The Committee appointed to attend the opening 
of Friendsville Quarterly Meeting in Tennessee, re- 
port, that two of us were present at the opening of 
said Quarter in 5th month last, and believe that it 
was set up in the life and owned by the crowning 
presence of the Head of the Church; and is to be 
held at Friendsville on the 3d 7th day im 2d and 5th 
months, on 4th 7th day in 11th month, and at 
Hickory Valley on the 3d 7th day in the 8th month. 

Lost Creek Quarter to be held at Lost Creek 2d 
7th day in 24 and 8th months; at Marysville, on 
2d 7th day in the 5th month; at New Hope, on 3d 
7th day in 11th month, which we submit on behalf 
of Committee. ISHAM COX. 

llth Month, 1871. 


Sr ere ne me 
MARRIED. 


BELL—CUNNINGHAM.—In Friends’ Meeting, at 
Bloomfield, Ont., the 28th of 12th mo. 1871, Wm. 
G. Bell, son of Jacob D. and Hannah Bell, of Ro- 
chester, N. Y., to Sarah S. Cunningham, adopted 
daughter of Levi and Eliza H. Varney, of Bloom- 
field. 

SWIFT—GiIFFORD.—At Friends’ Meeting, North 
Dartmouth, Mass., 12th mo. 26th, 1871, D. Wheeler 


Swift, of Worcester, Mass., to Sareh J., daughter of 
Isaac R. and Phebe R. Gifford, of the former place. 


— 
DIED, 


HAMMOND.—In peace, on the 29th of 10th mo., 
1871, Thomas Hammond, in the 70th year of his 
age—a member of Smithfield Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 

BUFFUM.— At Middletown, R. I., 10th mo. 28th, 
1871, Lydia R, Buffum, wife of Thowas B. Buffum, 
aged nearly 48 years. 

WHITAKER.—On the 27th of 10th mo., 1870, 
Mary R. Whitaker, in her 78th year—a member of 
Unity Monthly Meeting, Maine. 

WARREN.—On the &th of 11th mo., 1870, Debo- 
rah B., widow of John Warren, in her 85th year— 
a member and elder of Unity Monthly Meeting, 
Maine. [Sister to the above. ] 

HAINES.— At Rancocus. Burlington Courty, N. J., 
Ist mo. 3d, 1572, Ezra Hames, eged 76 years—a 
member of Burlington Monthly Meeting. 

HOCKETT.—On the 2d of Twelfth month, 187], 
Betsey, wife of Edward Hockeit, in the 69th year of 
her age; a member of Cedar Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing, lowa. Death seemed to be no terror to her, 
but tiusting entirely in the strong arm of the Lord, 
she was remarkably preserved in patience and tran- 
quillity to the last, then peaceably fell asleep in 
Jesus. 

OWEN.—At her residence near Butlerville, Ind., 


Mary M., wife of Israel Owen; 2 member of Grove | 


Monthly Meeting. be was remarkable for the 
sympathy she felt for all in peed or want, and at 
the time of her death was a niember of a committee 
in which she had been very «actively engaged in 
providing means for the sufferers by fire in Michi- 
an. 


Her death-bed was one of remarkable calmness 


REVIEW. 


and serenity, and her prospect grew brighter and 
brighter as the end drew near. 

HAZARD.—At Woodbury, Orange Co., N. Y., 
on the 18th of Eleventh month, 1871, Lydia, wife of 
Benjamin Hazard, in the 45th year of her age; a 
member of Cornwall Monthly Meeting. She fed 
the hungry, clothed the naked, administered to the 
necessity of many saints, the messengers that came 
over the ‘‘mountains,’’ and often partook of 
such as she had; she always /ooked upon them 
as welcome, and upon their feet as ‘‘ beautiful.” 
She was a true helpmeet and one that seemed almost 
continually to earry her family in the arms of 
prayer. Yet when stricken down with her last 
illness, so poor, and so stripped of all self righteous- 
ness was she, that all her cry (much of the time) for 
many days and nights, was ; ‘‘ Lord—be merciful 
to measinner. A few hours before she breathed 
her last, she said, ‘‘I have long sought the narrow 
way and have found it at last.”’ §And soon after ejacu- 
lated, ‘‘Grace—Grace !’’ then all was quiet, and 
she passed sweetly away. 

ROBERTS.—On the 5th of Tenth month, 1871, 
at Farmington, N. H., Elizabeth, widow of the late 
Thomas Roberts, in the 73d year of ber age; an 
esteemed member of Dover Monthly Meeting. She 
was a firm believer in the Christ an religioy as pro- 
fessed by Friends, and at the close, her friends had 
the censoling evidence that her end was peace. 

NEAL —At North Perwick, Maine, on the 12th 
of Eighth month, 1871, Comfort, widow of Elijah 
Neal, eged 83 years; an esteemed member and 
Elder of Berwick Monthly Meeting. This dear 
Friend was enabled to bear, with Christian forti- 
tude and resignation, a severe illness of three 
months. She was a faithful parent, and the pros- 
pect of leaving her family was at times a source of 
deep solicitude. Through faith her Redeemer, 
she was enabled to resign them all into His keep- 
ing, and to feel an assurance of her own acceptance. 
She peacefully departed, saying, ‘‘ How sweet to 

| be forever with Jesus !” 

LAIGHTON.—On the 14th of 12th mo., 187], 
aged 81 years, Sarah Laighton; a member and 
Elder of Greenwich Monthly Meeting, R. 1. As a 
follower of the meck and lowly One she bas signally 
adorned the doctrine of God her Saviour through a 
long life, and was a worthy example to all who de- 
sire to live the life of a Christian, ard to inberit 
the kingdom prepared for the righteous, from the 
foundation of the world. 

MORRISON —In Starkeboro, Vt., on the 10th of 
9th mo.,1571, Lydia Morrison, formerly the widow of 
the late Stepbew Green, in the 62d year of herage; a 

| beloved member and an esteemed Minister of Ferris- 
burgh Monthly Meeting. by submitting in her 
lyouth to the restraints of religiously concerned 
parents, she was mercifully preserved from many 
alluring follies and vanities of the world 
Having mariied in early life, she reared a nu- 
merous fam‘ly, amid the privations and hardships 
incident to a newly settled country ; but being m uch 
j exercised with Chiistian care in the Christian train- 
ling of her children, she surmounted many diff- 
culties with untiring perseverance, to present them 
before the Loré around the family altar and in the 
| assemblies of the people. Unobtrusive worth, and 
aself sacrificing devotion, prompt and uncom promis- 
| ing to the calls of duty, were conspicuous traits of 
her noble character. Like her blessed Master, she 
| sought out the poor, the outcast, the sick and suffer- 
ing, and administered to their physical and spiritu- 
al necessities, ofttimes when in much physical 
weakness. Her labors abroad were not extensive; 
but we believe at all times satisfactory to ber 
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friends. This dear mother in Israel died as she 
long had lived, at peace with God and with over- 
flowing love for all mankind. 

Her summons to the better inheritance was sad- 
den, but signally marked with rejoicing in the change 
which awaited her. 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 


BY ALFRED W. BENNETT, M. A., B.SC. 


‘If this counsel or this work be of men, it will 
come to nought; but if it be of God, ye cannot 
overthrow it lest, haply ye be found even to fight 
against God.— Gamaliel. 

‘For the ear of man cannot hear, and the eye of 

man cannot see ; 

But if we could see or hear—this Vision—were it 
not He ?’’— Tennyson. 


My object in the following essay is to en 
quire whether the recent dise overies of Science, 
physical and biological, which have of late 
years attracted so much attention, are antag: 
onistic to Religion ; and further, whether any 
real antagonism is possible between Science 
and Religion. 

In the first place, I may be allowed to 
remark that, in comparing or contrasting 
Religion with Science, we are placing side by 
side things between which no parallel can 
fairly be drawn ; we are, in fact, attempting 
to compare the whole with its part. Religion 
in the true sense of the term, I take to be an 
expression for our conception of the relations 


between God and man; a religious man is 
one who attempts to carry out these relations 
to the utmost of his power or of his enlight~ 


enment. The knowledgeof these relations be- 
tween God and his creation, and especially be 
tween God aud the masterpiece of the creation, 
Man, has been communicated by two distinet 
methods—throagh a special Revelation, and 
throughthe laws of Nature. The first dealswit h 
the relations of man as a responsible being 
towards his Creator, and is the realm of The 
ology ; the second concerns the conditions of 
the world in which man has been placed, and 
of the body in which his spirit has been 
clothed, and is the region of Science. Religion 
can no more be opposed te true Science than 
to true Theology, since it includes both. Nor 


can the two com ponent parts be in oppos! ition | 


to one another: a house divided against 
itself cannot stand ; a true Theology and a 
true Science must always be in harmo- 
ny with one another; the only real antago- 
nism possible is between a false Theology and 


| 
atrae Science, or between a true Theology 


and a false Science. 

That there is a vital antagonism between 
the laws of God and the works of Nature, 
that we have been placed in this world sur- 
rounded by blessings which we are bound to 
consider as so many temptations, and endowed 
with instincts and faculties which it is our 
duty to mortify—in other words, that this 


world is the special domain of the enemy of 
God and of mankind—is a doctrine which 
has largely prevailed in all ages, and is not 
extinct even atthe present time. It was the 
great characteristic of the post-Babylonian 
theology of the Jews ; it was the essence of 
|the Eremitism of the Romish Church ; it 
enters largely into the spirit of the Puritapic 
and Calvinistic form of Protestantism ; it 
finds expression in many of the hymns which 
our children are made to learn in their nurs- 
|eries, and which are sung in churches, 
chapels, and Sunday schools,all unconsciously 
of their terrible meaning. Strange indeed it 
is to hear this semi-Jewish, semi-Pagan relig- 
ion from the lips of those whose innocent 
enjoyment of the beauties of nature, the 
very purity of whose childish faith, contra- 
dicts the words of their mouths. And very 
strange it seems that any believer in C hristi- 
anity, that any reader of the Bible, can have 
adopted so dark a creed. That the Lord 
|ruleth among the kingdoms of the earth ; 
| that the w hole world was made to rejoice and 
| to glory in Him, are teachings that run like a 
| thread of pure gold through | the whole of the 
(Old and New Testaments. The contrary 
doctrine, that there are two antagonistic dei- 
ties, one of good and the other of evil, had, in 
the time of Isaiah, largely corrupted the pure 
Jewish monotheistic theology, and some of 
the most eloquent of the prophet’s denuncia- 
tions were directed against it :—“I am the 
Lord, and there is none else ; there is no God 
beside me. I form the light ‘and create 
darkness ; | make peace and create evil ; I, 
the Lord, do all these things.” The declaration 
lof the Almighty after the creation—“ He 
lsaw that it was ver y good,” forms the basis 
lof the most jubilant of the songs of David 
| and Solomon :—*“ He loveth rightec pusness 
and judgment ; the earth is full of the good- 
ness of the Lord.” “Thou makest the out- 
goings of the morning and a to rejoice; 
}thou visitest the earth and waterest it.” 
| Above ull, who can read the wonderful 
| history of our Lord’ s life on earth, without a 
| consciousness of the intense love which He 
bore to every creature which God had 
imade? In the most beautiful of all his 
parables, He shows his wondering disciples 
|how from the perfection of the laws which 
govern nature they may learn dependence on 
the invariability of higher spiritual law: 
‘Consider the lilies of the field,” in order 
that ye may have faith that your own spirit- 
ual wants will be supplied as the material 
| wants uf the flower: “if God so clothe the grass 
of the field, shall He not much more clothe 
you?” W hat more striking jesson that God’s 
material and spiritual la vs are equally under 
his direct control ? 

Theolegy, then, and Science are but the 
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complements of one another; united, they 
are an attempt to understand and to explain 
the ways of God to man. But Theology 
stands at this disadvantage as compared with 
Science. A profound and accurate knowl- 
edge of the laws of nature can only be ac- 
quired by patient and unwearied -observation, 
by the accumulation, in fact, of the observa- 
tions of generations on generations. When 
we speak of a natural law, such as the law of 
gravitation, we use the term simply to express 
a series of facts or phenomena which our de- 
ductive reasoning teaches us to be unchang- 
ing and unchangeable. The more our scien- 
tific knowledge increases, the more we see 
that the external world is governed by a num- 
ber of such laws, only a few having been 
yet revealed to us,a long chain still remain- 
ing unknown, the investigation of which will 
occupy countless generations yet to come. 
Theology, on the other hand, at least Protes. 
tant Theology, consists simply in the exege- 
sis of a single book. As Friends, we no 
doubt believe that the direct revelation of 
God’s will to man has not ceased with the 
canon of the Bible; but we equally, 
believe that no fresh revelation can be 
opposed to the teachings of Scripture. Prac- 
tically speaking, therefore, when once we 
have settled on a version that will be accepted 
asthe true original Bible—a mere question 
of evidence—Theology will consist simply of 
& correct interpretation of the book which 
contains the history of Revelation. It is a 
science, therefore, not of observation, but of 
induction ; and we al] know, alas! how the 
human intellect is apt to overlay the simple 
structure of Divine truth with its own mere- 
tricious garnishing, and to obscure rather 
than reveal the truth. Theology is not, like 
Science, necessarily progressive ; we have no 
reason to believe that the theology of the 
nineteenth ceutury is nearer to a true theol- 
ogy than that of the first century of the 
Christian era. 

It by no means follows from this that 
Science is infallible any more than Theology, 
but simply that each must be judged by its 
own standard. The errors into which The- 
ology has fallen have generally resulted from 
the making it subservient to the reasoning 
faculty ; its purification can only be effected 
by a recurrence to the true theological method, 
an attempt to understand the mode in which 
God is pleased to communicate directly to 
man the things that concern his spiritual 
welfare. In like manner, the errors of 
Science have been the result of a deviation 
from the true scientific method of a rigid 
deduction from observed facts ; and must be 
rectified by a return to it. Some of the most 
deeply-rooted errors and prejudices to which 
the human mind has been subject, have 


arisen from a too partial observation of facts, 
or rather from deducing a general law from 
too slender premises. The true method of 
obviating this, is not by a depreciation of the 
human faculties, but by training them to the 
highest perfection of which they are capable, 
and allowing no prejudice, no preconceived 
idea, to turn us aside from our earnest pur- 
suit of the truth. 

The above may be accepted as the expla- 
nation of the fact that hitherto, in the great 
battles between Theology and Science, Theol- 
ogy has generally been worsted. Theology is 
essentially stationary ; if sometimes advanc- 
ing, it as often retrogrades. Science, on the 
other hand, is necessarily progressive, and in 
its progress has now and then shown that 
some of the buttresses, or apparent but- 
tresses of Theology have been built 
upen insecure foundations, and must be 
pulled down. Two such great battles have 
already been fought : the first was when the 
discoveries of Copernicus and Galileo over- 
threw the Ptolemaic system of Astronomy, 
and proved the motion of the earth round 
the sun. Theologians were unanimous is 
condemning the new scientific discoveries, as 
opposed to the direct statements of Scripture, 
and therefore impious. And the arguments 
they used were perfectly sound, their syllo- 
gisms were incontrovertible, on the premises 
then universally believed—the plenary 
inspiration of every word of the Bible, and its 
acceptance asa guide in all matters incident- 
ally referred to in it, even if not directly bear- 
ing on the immediate revelation of the mind 
of God to man. Worsted by the inexorable 
logic of facts, compelled, notwithstanding the 
immaculateness of their syllogisms, to yield 
to the men of science, theologians suddenly 
discovered that the Bible is not intended to 
teach us Astronomy, aud that the language 
used by the inspired penmen was that of the 
ordinary belief of the day. Thus, Theology 
and Science were reconciled, and walked 
together hand in hand as before. The second 
great battlefield was Geology. Hutton and 
Smith and their followers demonstrated, from 
recent investigations of the structure of the 
crust of the globe, that the world is far more 
than six thousand years old ; that whole 
races of animals existed and passed away ages 
before man appeared on the scene ; and that 
since the advent of man there cannot have 
been a universal deluge. The Theologians, 
unmindful of their former defeat, were again 
up in arms—the authenticity of the Bible 
narrative, the very foundations of the Chris- 
tian religion, they said, were at stake ; and 
no geologist of the modern school could be 4 
believer in Revelation. Science, again, how 
ever, won the day, and theologians were 
driven back to the admission that, 8 the 





Bible was not intended to teach us Astrono 
my, so neither was it designed to instruct us 
in Cosmogony and Geology. Those who still 
maintained the verbal inspiration of our ver- 
sion of the Bible, were forced to explain in a 
non-natural sense many phrases in Genesis : 
—the “ days” of the Creation, expressly stated 
to consist of an evening and a morning, 
were lengthened into indefinite periods of 
time : the “whole earth” which was over- 
whelmed by the Noachian Deluge, was only a 
small tract of country. Theology and Science 
were again united until the rise of the next 
great cause of contest, this time in the region 
of Biology. Theologians have not yet ar- 
rived at a unanimous consensus that the Bi- 
ble is not intended to teach us scientific 
truths respecting the Origin of Life. 

In order to understand the present attitude 
if Theology towards Science, it will be nec 
essary briefly to review the most prominent 
and remarkable additions which Science has 
made within the last ten or fifteen years to 
our knowledge of the general laws which 
govern the external world. These are unques- 
tionably :—in Physical Science the establish- 
ment of the law of the Conservation of Force; 
and in Natural Science the general adoption 


by the most eminent naturalists of the hypoth- | 


esis of Evolution. The first is undoubtedly 
one of the grandest triumphs of the human 
intellect, and always seems to me an unan- 
ewerable argument in the hands of those who 
maintain the inseparability of Religion and } 
Science. The Indestructibility of Matter is 
an idea which the extension of a knowledge 
of elementary chemistry has now made famil- 
iar to almost every one. Matter may change 
its form, but cannot be destroyed ; the gases, 
oxygen and hydrogen, may unite to form the 
liquid, water : heat may convert ice into an 
invisible vapor; but the atoms of oxygen and | 
hydrogen remain exactly as they were before ; 

no human power, no force of nature, 
stroy a single one, er add to their 


can de- 
number. 


The natural complement of this law is that of| theory correct, 


the Indestructibility of Force. We strike a 
lucifer match against a rough surface ; the} 
friction, as we say, generates heat ; in scien- 
tifie language, the 
arrested, is converted into heat. The evapo- 
ration of water produces apparent cold ; but 
the heat is not lost, it remains latent in the 
vapor, ready for use in another form when 
wanted, or perchance developed in the elec- 
tricity of the thunder storm. The very | 
warmth we obtain front our coals is but the 
heat of the sun stored up in the primeval | 
forests countless ages ago. If, then, Matter} 
and Force are permanent and indestructible ; 
if we have never witnessed the creation of 


a 


single atom of oxygen or a single degree of 


temperature ; how can they have originated 
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but in the fiat ofan Almighty Creator? As 
Professor Huxley has truly said, it is impossi- 
ble for the true man of science to be an 
atheist. It must be recollected, however, 
that the Bible tells us nothing about the 
origin of matter by the command of the 
Creator; the history of the Creation is 
simply that of the formation of the present 
world. Thereis no foundation for the popu- 
lar idea that the meaning of the Hebrew 
word translated “to create,” is to make some- 
thing out of nothing. Other passages where 
the same word is used entirely contradict this 
idea, and show that it is employed te express 
the formation of a new substance from 
material already existing, or the natural 
process of generation :—“ Create in me a clean 
heart, and renew a right spirit within me.” 
“Thou sendest forth Thy Spirit, they (the 
inhabitants of the world) are created, and 
Thou renewest the face of the earth.” 
(To be concluded.) 
From The Freedman’s Friend. 

WORK OF THE AMERICAN 

CIATION AT 


MISSIONARY AS8SO- 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 
(From an Address by W. B. Brown, at the 
Annual Meeting of the Association. ) 
Atlanta University has been in existence 
for two years. It has some two hundred or 
more pupils. The State of Georgia appro- 
| priated $8,000 to help on the work. Conse- 
| quent upon that contribution from the State, 
ten men were appointed to go down and test 
I the capability of the black man. The most 
lof them were not merely Southerners with 
| Southern ideas, but they were the leaders of 
the Democratic party in the South. 
| Governor Brown, the Chairman of the 
| Committee, said: ‘ W e have come to test the 
capability of the negro. We do not believe 
he can go beyond the first rudiments of edu- 
leation. It is on this belief we have justified 
slavery.” 


Said I: “It is fair. 


If you prove your 
[ pledge you, for one, to take 


your ground, North and South. 
not men, let them take the animal’s place, 
;but if it shall turn out that they are as 
bright as white girls and boys, you shall 
abandon your theory.” To this ‘he agreed.* 

he first day, the examinations were in the 
} common English branches. The reading was 
| simply superb. The recitations in grammar 
and arithmetic passed off finely. The Come 
mittee merely said: “Oh! we knew before- 
‘hand that they could memorize ; but bring 
on your students in languages.” 

| After listening toa young man who read 
lin Cicero, one of the most prejudiced of the 
;committee said; “That nigger ought to have 
|the vote. He is the most thoroughly edu- 
cated man in the city of Atlanta.” 


If they are 





ar era 
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Some of them study fifteen and sixteen|try of King Amadeus into Barcelona, he 
hours a day. They were told they must go| writes: 
to bed at 10 o’clock. They obeyed orders, | “Mr. Jordan and I went out to distribute 
but were up at four in the morning at their|the Gospel; we were doing finely when one 
studies. of the police, whom I knew to be a papist, 

Then came ona clase in geometry. The} insisted that our coach blocked the street: 
Professor gave out the principal problems in |and although I reasoned with him upon the 
six or seven books. They were required to|folly of driving my horses into the crowd, 
go to the blackboard and state the problem. | he continued firm. There was no remedy; 
They went through with the demonstrations | we drove on, and our coach dropped into the 
with astonishing correctness. One young} royal procession, a few carriages only behind 
lady was perplexed at one point, because|the king. Once there, I saw it was the Lord 
Prof. Blanchard, in order to throw her off | taking ‘ the wise in their own craftiness;’ the 
her guard, asked sharply, “ What do you do crowd began to shout: ‘ Look—look! here 
that for?” She stopped in confusion for ajis the Protestant coach.’ The royal coach 
minute, but, as she afterwards related, said,|next behind tried to ‘cut us out;’ but our 
“Q Lord! help me to see this,” and then | horses had been taught to keep rank, and | 
went through the problem with perfect clear-| could not consent to lose a place, so unsought 
ness. The examinations in algebra were | for, but so valuable in spreading the knowl. 
equally successful. |edge of my dear Saviour. So we continued 

On the last day the building was crowded. | distributing to the shopkeepers, spectators, 
The people flocked in till there was no room | and soldiers, who were eager to receive them 
for them. | along the entire line of the procession. Many 

{ stated the conditions upon which this|who recognized us appeared to enjoy this 
trial was made, and the conclusion to which |sight of ‘the new time in the nation’s his- 
every one must have come. | tory.” —Bible Society Record. 

Atter my address, Governor Brown arose, | ns 
and stated, in the most manly and magnani- 
mous way, that he had surrendered his preju | THE 
dices. It was a complete and unqualified 
surré nder. | BY HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


OTHER WORLD. 


7 } 1 a ane ees : > | a ; . 

As I turned thence, and went into my It lies around us like a cloud, 
room, I thought of these people for whom | A world we do not see: 
God has done so much—helping them to rise Yet the sweet closing of an eye 
eS é* een ° ’ j , , : r , 
into the new civilization fur which they have May bring us there to be. 


been waiting and suffering, oh! so long 


W.BR Its gentle breezes fan our cheek ; 
. BD. DROWN. 


Amid our worldly cares, 
<< Its geutle voices whisper love, 


. And mingle with our prayers, 
SPAIN. i 


Mr. Lawren:e writes of the unflagging in- | Sweet hearts around us throb an 
. ne l . . ily oweet helping hands are stirred, 
terest In everylLhbipg educationa!, especially And palpita the vetl between 
d J | And pa ates the veil betwee 
He ‘ abv Ol With breathings almost heard. 





. : 
among temalies. 
millions of J men i 
. T flenen awfnl av 

can read, and not five } c an write; AAS SUSUCS, AWE, ; 

i . yey | They have no power ‘o break; 
an e proportion is iittie better ¢ ong > 
an peOPUs' For mortal words are pot for them 


men. Mr. L. has und To utter or partake. 


schi ols more t} an U0 
dition |} ay ixty ay And in the bush of rest they bring, 
Li0O Mis lie Das & ty ) ili? ) eC, >| ote - 


. 118 easy now to 
come every evening in tl 


to read and write. Ot 


senas good tidings, His 


How lovely and how sweet a pass 


“i 
rhe hour of death may b 


; ; To close the eve, and close the 
had just returned from a pin th yu . 
ee J : Wrapped in a trance of blis 
ere 7 hare —? And, gently drawn in loving arms, 
Scriptures and portions, besides many copies | 


donated. The great annual provincial fair 


2 ear, 


° . . 7 »* 
during which it had sold nearly 7,000 copies 
To swoon from that—to this. 


° ; ss . 1 ' Scaice Enowing if we wake or weep, 
had just elesed, during which he so] ’ 


I vn n Daa : al ‘ 
: : ea i 0 Scarce aSking where we are, 
many c pi s of the word oft rod, n To feel all evil sink away, 


last day he confined his workers to gratuit- | All sorrow and all care. 
ous distribution, and put in circulation more! ' as 
j Sweet souls around ns ! watch us sti 
Press vesrerto our side ; 
Into our thoughts, into our prayers, 
With gentle helpings glide. 


than eight thousand copies. Lawrence's tact | 
. . . . ' | 
is one of the aids to his wonderful aggregate | 
work ; for example: on the recent grand en | 

















Let death between us be as naught, 
A dried and vanished stream ; 
Your joy be the reality, 
Our suffering life the dream 








er 


ALONE WITH GOD. 








Alone with Thee, my God! alone with Thee ! 
Thus wouldst Thou have it still—thus let it be. 
There is asecret chamber in each mind, 

Which none can fiad 










But He who mace it—none beside can know 

: Its joy or woe, 

Oft may I enter it, oppreased by care 

e And find Thee there ; 

e Se full of watchful love, Thou know’st the way 
» Of every sigh 

“A Then all Thy righteous cealings shall I sea, 

1 Alone with Thee, my God! alone with Thee. 

at The joys of earth are like a summer’s day, 





Fading away ; 
But in the twiligit we may better trace 
by wondrous grace. 











ss The homes of earth are emptied oft by death 

am With chilling breath ; 

by ° The loved departed gnest may ope no more 

nis The well known door; 

je. Still in tuat chamber seal’d Thon’ lt dwell with me, 





Aud I with The 





+, my God! alone with Thee. 












The world 





false voice would bid me enter not 

That hallowed spot ; 

And earthly thoughts would follow on the track 
To ho'd me back, 

Or seek to break the sacred peace within 
With this world’s din. 

But, by Thy grace, }'ll cast them all aside 
Whate’er batide ; 

And never let that cell deserted be 

Where I may dwell alone, my God, with Thee. 










The war may rage !—keep Thou the citadel, 
And all is well. 

And when I Jearn the fullness of Thy love | 
With Thee above 





lee 














When every heart oppressed by hidden grief | 
Shall gain relief— } 

When every weary soul shall find its rest 
Amidst the blest 

Then all m eart, from sin and sorrow free, } 
Shall be a temple meet, my God, for Thee! | 
- Age 
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STUDY 


rHE 










Children must be led to the study of thé} 
sible, and helped in it by se who have} 
the care of them. They should be taught in | 


the origin il mines LO find thes jewels for | 


themselves, and then they would 
tovalue them. In giving up one hour every | 
morning to Bible instruction, much might be | 
done—many of the most striking parts of| 
Seripture might be thus made to form in their 
memories a store from 


KnOW how | 






which 


great good 
would afterwards be derived. 





J. J. GURNEY. | 

wr - 

rr > . . ° : , 

The ladder of ambition is easier of ascent | 
than descent.— Dillwyn. 
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A GREAT MAN, 
BY OWEN MEREDITH. 


That man is great, and he alone, . 
Who serves a greatness not his own, 
For neither praise nor pelf; 

Content to know and be unknown, 


Whole in himeelf. 4 
Strong is that man, he only strong, 4 
To whose well ordered will belong, a 

For service and delight, : 
All powers that in the face of wrong, 4 

Establish right. ’ 

ay 


And free is he, and only he, : 
Who from his tyrant passion free, a 
By fortune undismayed, a 
Hath power upon himself to be 
By himself obeyed. 


Ifsuch a man there be, where’er 


ul 

Beneath the sun and moon he fare, © 
He cannot fare amiss; % 
Great nature hath him in her care; ¥ 
Her cause is his. 4 


Who holds by everlasting law 4 
Which neither chance nor change can flaw ; 

Whose steadfast course is one 
With whatsoever forces draw ( 
The ages on. 





Who hath not bowed his honest head f 
To base occasion, nor in dread 
Of duty, shunned her eye ; 
Nor truckled to loud times; nor wed 
His heart to a lie ; oe 
Nor feared to fellow, in the offence 
Of false opinion, his own sense 
Of justice unsubdued ; 
Nor shrunk from any consequence 
Of doing good. 


< 


He nothing human ali-n deems 


Unto himself, nor disesteems 





Man’s bearest claim upon him; 
And wher walks the mere sunbeams 
Drop blessings on him. 


Because they know him nature’s friend, 
On whom she doth delight to tend 

With loving kindness ever. 
Helping and heart ¢ to the end 
His high endeavor. 





If such a where’er 
Beneath the san and moor 

He doth not fare alone. 
He goeth girt with 1orts, powers, 
The monarch of his manful hours, 


Whose mind’s his 


he fare 


throne. 


He owes no homage to the sun, 
There’s nothing he need seek or shun, 
All things are his by right. 
He is his own posterity ; 
His future in himself doth lie : 
His soul’s his light. 
Lord of a lofty life is he, 
Loftily living, though he be 
Of lowly birth. Though poor 
He lacks not wealth, nor high degree 
In state obscure. 


ee ee 


a 
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The merely great are all in all 

No more than what the merely small 
Esteem them. Man’s opinions 

Neither conferred, nor can recall 
This man's dominions. 


. <0 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien Inretuicence.—Advices from Europe to 
the Ist inst., have been received. 

Great Britaix.—The Washington treaty and the 
American claims under it as shown by the case pre- 
sented to the arbitrators at Geneva, were leading 
topics with the public journals. The Morning 
Advertiser alone opposed the treaty, declaring that 
the English commiesioners have been outwitted, 
that England ia bound band and foot, and if the Gen 
eva board should award to the United States all that 
they offensively claim, a war would be less irjurions 
to England than a settlement ; and concluding with 
an appeal to England to withdraw from the treaty, 
as an insult to that convtry. 
=A shock of earthquake at Sheffield was reported 
in the dispatches of the 4th. On the night of the 
5th, a terrific thunderstorm visited Portsmouth and 
its vicinity ; hail fell to the depth of two inches, 
and nearly all the windows exposed to the storm 
were broken. ; 

Small-pox has been very prevalent in London 
during the past year. It is stated that the total 
number of deaths from that disease in the city dur- 
ing the year, was 8,000, while the average of the 
31 years preceding was only 600. The medical 
journals call attention to the alarming increase of 
the disease, warp the public to take all preeautions, 
and appeal to the government to interpose rigid 
sanitary regulations, to establish special hospitals 
and carefally quarantine infected districts. 


Franxce.—A number of petitions were presented 
to the Assembly on the 6th, asking for the restora- 
tion of the monarchy. Some asked for the Count 
de Chambord, grandson of Charles X, and some 
for the Count de Paris, graudson of Louis Philippe, 
as king; and the partisans of both were excited to 
earnest demonstrations, while the Republicans and 
Radicals made a noisy opposition to the reading, 
and frequently interrupted it, so that the session 
was very stormy. 

A select committee of the Assembly appointed to 
consider the method of forming a new constitution, 
has made a report, in which it rejects the plebisci- 
tum,fand declares it the duty of the National As- 
sembiy to make the constitution. 


Bricium.—Dispatches from Namur on the 6th, 
reported that the workmen of Sclaigneaux and 
Vez'n had struck for higher wages and a reduction 
of the hours of labor. Much turbulence and dis 
order followed. The police had been stoned and 
some of them seriously injured, and the civil an- 
thorities, unable. to preserve order, had sent for 
troops. Similar troubles were apprehended at 
Charleroi, and cavalry were to be sent thither as a 


precaution 


SwirzerLaAnpD.—The Federal Council has sent 
5000 francs as a relief offering for Chicego ; Zurich, 
44 000 francs ; Basle, 18,891 frames; and St. Gall, 
13,800 francs. 


Srain.—Gen. Concha bas been appofnted Captain 
Genera! of Cuba, and Admiral Polo Minister to the 
United States. The former held the same position 
to which he is now appointed, from 1849 to 1852, 
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and again from 1854 to 1856, and had then the 
reputation of a sterp and arbitrary ruler, and a 
strong opponent of American influence in that 
island. 

The Cortes is to be convened on the 2!st inst. 


& Persia.—Official advices from Ispahan show that 
the famine continues, and suffering and desolation 
are undiminished. Entire districts are said to be 
depopulated, and the distress in the cities is teni- 
ble. The efforts of the government to afford relief 
are unavailing. 


Cusa.—Captain General Valmaseda has issued a 
proclamation giving notice that every insurgent 
captured after the 15th inst., will be shot, and 
those surrendering after that date, sentenced to 
perpetual imprisonment. Negro men will be treat- 
ed like the whites ; negro women surrendering will 
be delivered to their owners, and compelled to wear 
achain for four years ; and all white women cap- 
tured in the woods after the 15th will be banished. 
The chiefs of insurgent banda are allowed until the 
15th to surrender on the conditions previously 
granted. 


Domesric.--The statement of the public debt for 
the Ist inst. showed a total debt of $2,371,132, 
731.82 ; cash in treasury, $127,294 320.68 ; balance 
of debt, §2,243,838,411.!4, a decrease during the 
past month of $4,412,956.71, and since Third mo. 
Ist, 1869, of $204,754,413.09. 

Travel on the Pacific Railroad has been recently 
much obstructed by heavy snows. Trains were 
delayed for days, sometimes at points where it was 
impossible to procure food from without, and the 
passengers suffered considerab'e inconvenience, 
subsisting on crackers, driei meats, and canned 
fruits. Four trains, leaving San Francisco on the 
19th, 20th, 22d, and 26th ult. respectively, and 
carrying about £00 passengers, reached Cheyenne 
ou the Sth, and Chicago on the night of the 7th 
inst. A number of through passengers by the 
Pacific maii steamer from China and Japan, were 
ou these trains, having chosen this as usually a 
more expeditions route than that by the English 
steamers via the Red Sea. Betweep Laramie and 
Cheyenne the road was impassable except with the 
belp of a large force of men working night and 
day, the snow being deep and constantly drifting. 
On one part of the road, near Sherman, the highest 
point on the line, the train made only four miles in 
twenty four hours. 

It is reported at Washington that serious trouble 
is feared on the Osage Indian lands in the western 
part of Kansas. The white settlers on these jands 
have been ordered by the Interior Department to 
leave them, on the ground that they rightfully 
belo: g to the Indians; but they refuse to go, and 
are said to threaten forcible resistance. Soldiers 
have been sent to enforce the order, though efforts 
will be made to avoid a collision. 

Trials of persons accused of acting as ‘“‘Kuklux,”’ 
have been in progress in the United States Court 
at Columbia, 8. C. before Judge Bond. One per- 
son, @ physician of respectable standing in the 
community, finding conviction imminent, forfeited 
his bail and fled. Some others were convicted, and 
48 prisoners from Spartausburg district, who con- 
fessed their participation in various outrages, and 
some of whom claimed to have been coxipelled or 
intimidated to join the organization, were sentenced 
to imprisonment ranging from one month to two 
years. The trials were ended for the present, on the 
5th inst. 





